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““ God diso hath set the one over against the other.” 
Eccl. vii. 14. 


Adversity “ over against” prosperity ; pros- 
perity “over against” adversity; balanced against 
each other with unerring skill ; in each, respec- 
tively, the due proportions nicely weighed, so 


nicely “ that man should find nothing after 


God,” (v. 14.) that none should say, “ it might 
be better done.” The word is to the wise. Then, 


Christian, I appeal to thee. Could it be better 
done? Say, are God’s ways unequal? Have 
they been so to thee? It is true thy path is 
chequered—sweet chasing bitter, and bitter 
aweet, in quick succession. It may be that the 
bitter is more frequent than the sweet—that 
thy prosperous times are few and far between. 
Is there no reason for it? Is the balance, then 
deranged? God knows the ‘reason though un- 
known to thee. He keeps the balance true be- 
tween thy wafts, and their supply—between 
His chastenings, and thy good. He is not—can- 
vot be—unkind, unequal, or untrue. Perhaps 
you cannot hit upon the sin and say, “ For this 
Lam chastened.” But say, my friend, if there 
is no special sin, is there no special want? No 
grace to strengthen—no infirmity to check? 
God’s ways are always equal, His purpose well 
matured. How beautiful His providence! 
How exquisite His skill! Grace poised against 
temptation, joys against sorrows; the lights 
and shadows of experience thus perfected, and 
perfecting each other. Were all prosperity, 
souls would be lifted up; were all adversity, the 
soul would always faint. God’s ways are equal ; 
look back and see! Had times been pleasant 
with thee, experience been sweet? How surely 




















they were followed by deadness in the soul! 
The joy was gone—thou knewest not why. Ah! 
but God knew it. It was the adjusting of the 
scales, that nothing might exceed. Or had work 
gone prosperously, whether in earthly things, 
or in the cure of souls? Sooner or later, crosses 
came—some disappointment, something to bring 
thee down, something or other counter to thy 
will—it was the adjusting of the scales. And so 
with health, and other comforts—God keeps 
the balance true. Watch it in great, watch it 
in little things; the events, the thoughts, the 
feelings of the day. You will always find it so 
—the balance must be kept. Hence all the va- 
riations in the scale of comfort—the endless © 
shades of thine experience. All this ordered 
well, that thou and I might find nothing after 
God,—nor say, “ He has left his work undone.” 





THE POWER OF THE OROSS. 


The Pagan philosophers held so great a vari- 
ety of opinions respecting the supreme good of 
the nature of man, that one of their most learned 
writers is said to have reckoned the number to 
amount to no less than eight hundred and 
eighty-eight. Christianity ought to be accounted 
a singular blessing were it only that it has sim- 
plified this conjectured arithmetic, and reduced 
the numbers to units in St. Paul’s brief but 
comprehensive definition, ‘“ Repentance toward 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is among the mysteries of Christianity that 
the preaching of Jesus made so few converts, 
and his death so many. The more affecting 
were his discourses, the stronger was the indig- 
nation they excited. The deeper was the anxi- 
ety he expressed for the salvation of man, so 
much the more vehemently were they cxaspe- 
rated against him.- The more merciful were his 
miracles, so much the faster did they accelerate 
his ignominious catastrophe. Did not this prove 
that not his words but his cross was to bring 
all men unto Him? Does it not prove that the 
power of his persuasion consisted in the shed- 
ding of his blood? This he himself predicted 
—“ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” Were it not for this reason, it would 















author of Christianity made so few proselytes 
to his own faith, and his Apostles so many; 
that the disciple who denied him should, after 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, awaken by a 
single sermon the consciences of three thousand 
auditors, and that the persecutor who reviled 
him should become, under the influence of the 
same divine spirit, the mighty instrument o 
the conversion of the Pagan world. 

The apostle Paul belongs not to the period in 






































each successive race of beings. Time does not 
diminish their interest in him; he is as fresh to 
every century as to his own, and the truth he 
preached will be as intimately connected with 
that age which shall precede the dissolution of 
the world as that in which he wrote. By the 
Christians of all countries Paul will be consid- 
ered as a cosmopolite, and by those of all ages 
as a cotemporary. Even when he addresses 
individuals his point of view is mankind; he 
looked to the world as his scene, and to collec- 
tive man as his actors. 
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ON CAPITAL, OR PLENTY MORE IN THE 
CELLAR. 














Many things surprise me, my good friends, 
in this wonderful world ; and among them I am 
amazed at the small capital with which some 
people begin and carry on business. Were we 
to judge by the magnificent names that are 
given to many trading concerns, we might be 
led to suppose that they must produce a princely 
return. 

“Original Establishment,” “ Grand Depot,” 
“Metropolitan Mart,” and “ National Institu- 
tion,” so amplify our expectations, that we are 
not all at once prepared to witness the slender 
stock, the “‘ beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
that too frequently compose them. We might 
almost think, by their hand-bills, that some 
small grocers, who have hardly a chest of tea on 
their premises, had opened a regular account 
with the merchants at Canton. 

There is a deal of outside in this world, both 
in persons and things. 

‘Some years ago I happened to know a civil, 
well-behaved young man, who, anxious to make 
his way in the world, opened a shop for the sale 
of cheese, butter, soap, candles, and such like 
things; but not possessing ten pounds of his 
own, it was absolutely necessary to set off the 
little stock he possessed to advantage. His 
small shop was fresh painted, and the window 
well piled up with such articles as he had to 
dispose of. The world around: him considered 
these articles to be his samp/es, while, in truth, 
they were his stock. All that he had, with a 
little exception, he crowded into his window. 
In a back room he had a few pounds of cheese, 
butter, and bacon, as well as a shilling’s worth 
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be astonishing to our shallow wisdom that the 





which he lived, but is equally the property of 
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or two of eggs and other articles ; but the bulk 
of his establishment was, as I before said, ex- 
hibited in his window. Whenever any cus- 
tomers came in, he begged them not to take what 
they did not like, as he had “ plenty more in 
the cellar.” 

Every now and then he ran backwards, to 
fetch-some part of the stores he had withheld; 
his customers concluding, on such occasions, 
that he had descended to his vaults below for 
his supplies; for though there was in reality no 
cellar to the house, no one doubted the observa- 
tion so frequently made by him, “I have plenty 
more in the cellar!” Now, I commend his 
anxiety to make the best of his stock, though I 
cannot but censure the boasting deceit which 
he practised on his unsuspecting customers. 

Alas! my friends, there are crowds of people 
in the world acting exactly in the same manner. 
They begin and carry on their concerns, of 
whatever kind they may be, with very little 
capital. They make large pretensions ; they carry 
an air of importance, and pass for what they 
are not; in other words, like the vender of 
cheese, butter, and bacon, they crowd all they 
have into the window, and boldly declare that 
they have “ plenty more in the cellar.” 

Do not suppose that I am speaking of shop- 
keepers only, for [allude to all classes of society. 
Whatever may be the profession and call- 
ing of men, who overrate their means and en- 
dowments, who pass for possessors of great 
capital, either in goods, riches, or talents, when 
their resources in all are slender; who occupy 
imposing positions, ‘which they know that they 
are not qualified to sustain, they all come under 
thesame description. You may speak of their con- 
duct in what way you will; but if I attempt to 
describe it in my homely way, I shall say, that 
all crowd the little they possess into the window, 
and try to persuade people that they have 
“plenty in the cellar.” 

Again I say, there is a deal of outside in the 
world. If we knew the little wisdom that is 
possessed by many a pompous declaimer in praise 
of his own understanding, and the little wealth 
in the pockets of many who wear rings on their 
fingers and chains of gold around their necks, 
we should with one consent agree, that their 
business is carried-on with a small capital; that 
they do, indeed, crowd all they have into the 
window, and strive manfully to convince the 
world they have “ plenty more in the cellar.” 
Do not think Old Humphrey severe. He 
would not willingly become so; for he knows 
too well that in his own heart may be found the 
germ of every error he condemns in the conduct 
of others; he must, however be faithful, even 
though his remarks bear heavy on himself. 

What think ye, my friends? Do you know 
any to whom these observations will apply? If 
80, it may be kind of you to repeat to them my 
admonitions ; and if you yourself should happen 
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to be faulty in the thing of which I have spoken, , 
bear with me, and endure my reproof. It is 
my own settled conviction, after some knowledge | 
of the world, and some acquaintance with my 
own heart, that it is a general failing to “ think 
more highly of ourselves than we ought to 
think,” and that sometimes knowingly, and 
sometimes unknowingly, we all crowd what we 
possess into the window, and cry aloud to our 
neighbors, “‘ We have plenty more in the cel- 
lar.’— Old Humphrey. 


—_————<9——____ 


“ In the day of adversity consider.” Eccl. vii. 14. 


In thine adversity consider that thou deservest 
it all; that, hadst thou nothing but adversity, 
it only were thy due: that every moment free 
from trouble isa merey. Had the full curse 
been poured on thee and me, our life were nought 
but sorrow and vexation, Consider that God 
afflicts thee for thy profit, to bring thy sins to 
mind, and lead thee to the Cross. Believe, God 
chastens thee in love, to make thee still partaker of 
His holiness. (Heb. xii. 10.) How oft hast thou 
forgotten Him! But He forgets not thee, and 
thus He chastens thee. Consider how much 
thou livest to the world—how little to the 


Lord. How earthly, sensual, and devilish thy 
nature! Thy thoughts, how vain! Thy ser- 


vice how unprofitable! Consider, then, God’s 
love in chastening thee. Art thou in sickness, 
consider thy many days of former health—all 
undeserved by thee! Consider thy many helps 
in trouble, God’s presence and his grace—all 
undeserved by thee! In sleepless nights, con- 
sider how many nights thou hast slept soundly 
and sweetly,—all undeserved by thee! Consider 
Him, who gives thee songs in the night—al/ un- 
deserved by thee! In poverty, consider how all 
thy former wants were supplied—food, raiment, 
lodging, and so many comforts—all undeserved 
by thee! Hast thou incurred the loss of sight, 
or hearing, the loss of limbs, or power of using 
them? consider, then, thy former powers ; how 
much enjoyment thou hast had in seeing, hear- 
ing, moving, handling—all undeserved by thee! 
Art thou kept from going to the house of 
prayer? Are all thy Sabbaths spent at home— 
it may be on the bed of languishing? Consider 
how many Sabbaths thou hast spent in full en- 
joyment of the means of grace—all undeserved 
by thee! Thou tried believer, consripER, then, 
thy light afflictions: they are but for a moment ; 
ordered in wisdom, tenderness and _ love. 
Consiper Jesus! what sufferings he endured 
—all for unworthy thee! then faint not, nor be 
Weary, but consider the “ weight of glory””— 
glory eternal—glory “far more exceeding” than 


thy woes—glory, all undeserved by thee! (2 Cor. 
ty. 17.) 





_ “Tam convinced from daily heartfelt sensa- 
tions—stronger than ten thousand arguments— 
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that until we can cease to do evil we shall never 
learn to do well. No acceptable worship can 
be either internally or externally offered to the 





| God of Truth, while we are acting contrary to 


the dictates of truth in our own consciences.— 
Scott’s Diary. 


———_>+~0— 


From the London Review. 
A FEMALE RAGGED SCHOOL IN EGYPT. 


Miss Whately had visited Egypt once before, 
as an ordinary tourist ; but she went there again 
and lived for a twelvemonth in her own hired 
house at Cairo, for the purpose of establishing a 
day-school, in which plain needle-work and the 
reading of the Bible might be taught to the 
poor little girls of that city. The result of her 
labors and observations is put before us, in a 
very unaffected and pleasing manner, in this 
little bock. Since “The Englishwoman in 
Egypt,” we have not had such a glimpse into 
the domestic life of the native population there. 
Miss Whately really lived quite among them, 
and sought by neighborly kindness to persuade 
them to trust her with their children. Her 
chief assistance was from a Syrian Christian 
family who occupied the lower story of her 
house. The mother, Um Usuf, or “ Mother of 
Joseph,” entering very readily into Miss 
Whately’s plan, went round with her into the 
lanes and alleys of the quarter to canvass for 
scholars, while the eldest daughter, Menni, was 
teacher and Arabic reader ; Miss Whately, who 
knew only a few words of the language to begin 
with, superintending the school. Before the 
twelvemonth was out she was able to talk pretty 
freely, both to the children who were gathered 
in, and to their parents whom she visited at 
home. A Syrian lady, Mrs. R , who seems 
to have been an educated person, the wife of a 
European settled at Cairo, sometimes accom- 
panied Miss Whately in going amongst the peo- 
ple. With all this, it may still be imagined that 
the difficulties of opening confidential intercourse 
with the motley folk of Egyptians, Moslem and 
Copt, the Bedouin Arabs, Syrians, Turks, and 
others, who came in her way, must have been 
extremely formidable; and the cleverness with 
which she got through this courageous enter- 
prise, though she herself may not think much 
of it, will rather surprise the home-staying 
reader. But we know that a good will can go 
a good way; Miss Whately found the power to 
talk, when called upon to explain her proceed- 
ings, in the presence of thirteen or fourteen 
Moslem grown-up persons, because she had 
something which she earnestly desired to say to 
them. 

With rare prudence, however, she refrained 
on all occasions from directly assailing the 
Mohammedan faith, and rather strove to assure 
her Moslem hearers that our Book, since they hold 
it as an axiom that a true Religion must be 
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founded on a book, contains the full histories of 
Joseph, Moses, David, and Jesus, who are vene- 
rated as prophets by every true disciple of 
Mecca. When asked if she wanted to make 
Christians of them, she replied with a touch of 
evangelical diplomacy, that she was not able to 
do so; that to make Christians was beyond any 
human power, but that she would show them the 
truth, and leave God’s word to operate on their 
minds—since it was one great point in her favor, 
that the Mohammedans are taught to regard both 
the Old and New Testament with reverence, as 
preliminary to the Koran. Miss Whately’s 
harmless stratagems to make the people ac- 
quainted with the New Testament may provoke 
a smile, but would have been an inexcusable 
deception if its reading had been forbidden to 
them. It is pleasant to see how she bribed the 
professional story-teller to recite, in a public 
coffee-house, the parables of Christ instead of 
the popular tale of “ Abou Hassan’s Slippers,” 
while the missionary ladies, from their own 
windows on the opposite side of the narrow 
street, listened for the well-known words of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, to make sure that he had 
faithfully performed his bargain. A scene of 


deep interest is that of one evening on board a 
Nile boat, where the simple boatmen, waiting 
in idleness, after they got tired of their rude 
songs and dances, were entertained by the 
strange lady with the reading of “stories,” being 


those of the lost sheep, the lost piece of silver, 
and the prodigal son. They heard all this, fol- 
lowed by the Ten Commandments and the 
fourth chapter of St. John, with earnest at- 
tention; after which, one old white-bearded 
mau, ‘“ who seemed to have the spirit of a little 
child, lowly and ready to learn,” looked up at 
her, with a touchingly wistful expression, and 
said, “What shall 1 do? I cannot read, and 
you will soon go; I hear no more of this ; how 
am I to know what God would have me to do?” 
None of us can refuse to join in Miss Whately’s 
hope, that, from these few attempts of hers to 
scatter amongst an ignorant race the seeds of a 
purer morality and of a more spiritual faith than 
that of the Koran, some good fruits, though un- 
observed, may grow. 

One serious obstacle to her special work of 
instructing the native girls was the notion of 
Mohammedans that the souls of women are es- 
sentially inferior and unworthy of cultivation. 
To this. prejudice, one of the most pernicious 
features of Eastern superstition, the vices of 
their social life are in a great measure due. 
Polygamy, indeed, is seldom practised by the 
lower classes; but the denial of female educa- 
tion, attended by the monstrous custom of dis- 
posing of mere children in marriage, has most 
degrading and distressing effects. We are told, 
for instance, of a little creature eleven years 
old, “ neither in looks nor manners at all older 
than girls of that age among city children of 
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the poor in England,” being espoused to a lad 
of fifteen for a bridal gift of fourpence, which 
she spent in buying sweetmeats, and got a beat- 
ing from her mother for so doing; in the very 
week before this she had stayed away from school 
in a huff, because another girl had torn off the 
arms of her doll! This shocking kaste of 
parents to get rid of their daughters by prema- 
ture matrimory is owing, perhaps, in many cases, 
to their scanty house accommodation; for poor 
Sahah, the child-wife just mentioned, is seen in 
one of the woodcuts from Miss Whately’s draw- 
ings which illustrate her book, actually seated 
upon the roof of a small hovel about the size of 
an English pigstye, in which her mother | 
crouches, with no room to spare, while thé 
father smokes his pipe outside, and the little 
ones crawl in the mire. One young matron, 
whose frank and confiding disposition -soon 
gained Miss Whately’s heart, was Shoh, 7. e., 
“‘ Ardently Beloved,” not fifteen years of age, 
and still a victim of a maternal as well as of a 
conjugal tyranny which moved the author’s com- 
passion. On her first visit to the school, lead- 
ing in her little sister, she stood listening and 
smiling, but thought herself, perhaps, too much 
of a woman to join the A B C class; she came, 
however, again and again, with a dirty baby and 
a lot of oranges; till one day, fired with a sud- 
den resolution, she put the baby on the floor, 
presented the oranges to the teacher, and, seat- 
ing herself on the mat at Miss Whately’s feet, 
seized an alphabet-card, and began to pronounce 
the letters, that she might learn to read with 
the busy little maids around her. Poor Shoh! 
whenever she could get away from household- 
drudgery, her husband being absent with his 
donkey on errands of trade, she would come to 
the foreign lady’s house, “and bounce in with 
an air of joyous triumph,” kiss Miss Whately’s 
hands, then run to wash her own, pulling off her 
handkerchief to show that her plaited hair was 
neat, and, settling down in a corner, repeat the 
lessons in which she delighted. Ovcrhearinga 
conversation, in which Miss Whately assured 
the suspicious women that her only motive for 
opening this school was her love for the chil- 
dren whom she would try to benefit, poor Shoh 
anxiously whispered to Menni, pointing at Miss 
Whately, “Does she love me?” It was impos- 
sible to resist all this, and we do not wonder 
that the eager, affectionate girl became a special 
favorite. ‘“ Ya habeeby, oh, yes, my dear, cer- 
tainly I do love you, Shoh, and all of you. I 
want you to goto Heaven with me!” replied 
the good English lady ; at which declaration we 
can fancy how those wild Egyptian girls, having 
never heard the like of it in their lives before, 
opened their great black eyes, and stared at the 
friendly speaker, as though an angel had visited 
them from some brighter and happier sphere. 
These touches of true humanity, which abound 
in Miss Whately’s narrative, give to her little 
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book an interest even for those who may not 
reckon on much positive outward success of 
missionary schools in Egypt. “ She kissed my 
child !” exclaimed a fond mother, on returning 
from her first interview with the stranger who 
had come, for such incredible objects of Chris- 
tian-philanthropy, to dwell amidst the neglected 
poor in a Moslem quarter of Cairo; it seemed 
wonderful to those lowly people that anybody, 
most of all, that a Frank and a Sité or “ lady” 
should care forthem. “TI believe you love God, 
for you love the children,” said the Turkish 
milliner, Sitt Haanem, or Mrs. Haanem, as we 
might call her, as she sat, smoking and direct- 
ing her work-girls, when Miss Whately called 
upon her. This logic could scarcely be disputed 
in the case of one who was approaching, in the 
name of Christ, the hearts of an alien and jeal- 
ous population, with the gentle entreaty, “Suffer 
your little children to come, and forbid them 
not.” Indeed, the mothers sometimes feared 
that Miss Whately might be too fond of their 
children, and carry them off to England. She 
exclaimed indignantly, at this charge of being a 
kidnapper, “ Listen O woman! we have girls 
plenty in our country,—more girls than we 
want” (which, as Miss Rye and Miss Faithfull 
tell us, is but too true,)—‘“‘why should we take 
yours?” This disclaimer was borne out by 
Shoh, testifying that she had seen pictures of 
Miss Whately’s own bint och or sister’s daugh- 
ters, who were much nicer, prettier, and cleaner, 


than her young country-folk, and therefore Miss 
Whately was not likely to want to carry these 
away. An elder sister of Shoh’s, likewise a 
_ married woman, named Fatmeh, her own three 
children having died within a fortnight, burst 
into passionate tears when she saw the portraits 
of Miss Whately’s fair little nephews and nieces 


hang upon the wall. What less could the kind 
Englishwoman do than try to soothe her sorrow 
with the only words of universal comfort, “ Dear 
Fatmeh, God is good!” It is for incidents 
such as these, full of that natural feeling-which 
makes the whole world kin, that we are charmed 
with Miss Whately’s humane and womanly book. 

We should like to know what has become of 
poor Shoh, the “ Ardently Beloved.” She has, 
perhaps, since Miss Whately’s departure, had 
rather a hard time of it, with a cruel mother 
and aunt, who disliked her attending the school, 
and who once set upon her in the street, beat- 
ing her most unmercifully, tearing her hair, 
and dragging her along the ground, and bid- 
ding one of the boys to bite her savagely in the 
arm. It may well be believed that Miss 
Whately had some pain in leaving these poor 
people, when the twelvemonth was over, after 
the many affecting conversations she had had with 
them, and the children’s holiday feast in the 
tamarisk grove, and “ the mothers’ meeting,” at 
which she bade them farewell. Her hope and 
promise is, that this work of charity, which she 
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began in faith and conducted with exemplary 
prudence, shall not be discontinued. Weknow 
little, as yet, of the “Society for-Promoting 
Female Educationin the East ;” but if its coun- 
sels and operations are always guided by such a 
spirit as that which pervades this volume, we 
should be pleased to hear of its success. Diffi- 
culties, however, still greater than any of those 
to which she has alluded, will probably arise in 
any attempt to uproot Mohammedanism, and to 
plant Christianity in its stead, on the banks of 
the Nile. Meantime, we are glad that a country- 
woman of ours, having commenced this generous 
experiment, gives us, in such an interesting 
narrative, a genuine picture of the lower strata 
of social life in Egypt. 


ee 


THE PENNSYLVANIA OR SEPARATE SYSTEM 
OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In the early period of the introduction of 
this system, some men, of undoubted talent and 
philanthropy, strongly advocated separate con- 
finement, without labor, as being the true sys- 
tem, and this plan was actually introduced and 
practically tested at the Western Penitentiary 
of this State, established at Pittsburg; but it 
was soon found to be wrong, and to have an in- 
jurious effect, both upon the mental and physical 
health of the prisoners. It was also tried in 
the State Penitentiary at Auburn, New York, 
in 1822, under accompanying circumstances 
however of great cruelty, and of unfairness so 
far as it was intended as a test of the effect of 
the Separate System on the mental and bodily 
condition of those subjected to it. 

William Crawford, who visited this country 
in *1833 and 1834, under appointment by the 
British Government, to inspect the several peni- 
tentiaries in the United States, with a view to 
applying at home, any parts of the systems on 
which they were governed, which might appear 
desirable, in the report of his labors and in- 
quiries, which he published after his return, 
makes the following statement: “‘ In America, 
the opponents of this (the Separate) System, 
have produced very erroneous impressions by 
the publication of certain experiments made a 
few years since, of solitude without labor ; state- 
ments which have also been widely circulated 
in England, to the great prejudice of solitary 
imprisonment of every description. Having 
carefully inspected the prisons in question, I 
feel bound to state my conviction, that the fatal 
effects which have been described, were not the 
result of solitude, but of the contracted dimen- 
sions and unhealthy condition of the cells in 
which the experiments were conducted. A trial 
of solitary confinement day and night, without 
labor, was made at Auburn in the year 1822 for 
ten months, upon eighty of the most hardened 
convicts. They were each confined in a cell 
only seven feet long, three feet and a half wide, 
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and seven feet high.* They were on no ac-|this circumstance. We here see, however, 
count permitted to leave the cell during that long | what monstrous cruelty has been practised in 
period, on any occasion, not even for the pur- 


the name of the ‘‘Separate System,” and these 
poses of nature. They had no means of obtain-| deplorable but inevitable results were immedi- 
ing any change of air, nor opportunities of} ately seized by its opponents and spread abroad 
taking exercise. The most disastrous conse-|through the length and breadth of the land, 
quences were the natural result. Several per-| both in Europe and America, as conclusivaevi- 
sons became insane, health was impaired and | dence, that these evil consequences were neces- 
life endangered. The discipline of the prison at] sarily inherent in, and a part of the system it- 
that period was one of unmixed severity.|self. The consequence was, that many philan- 
There was no moral nor religious instruction of| thropic and well meaning persons beyond the 
any kind communicated within its walls, nor|limits of Pennsylvania, became prejudiced 
any consolation administered by which the con-|ayainst it to that degree, that there was no 
vict was enabled to bear up against the cruelty | opening in their minds to hear the truth, and 
of his treatment. Nor was a trial of the same | on merely naming the system to them they would 
description, which took place in the State of} almost turn from you in disgust. This preju- 
Maine, conducted under more advantageous} dice is largely operative to the present time, 
circumstances. The night rooms or cells at/and the much to be regretted result has been 
this prison are literally pits, entered from the|that this system, truly humane as it is when 
top by a ladder, through an aperture about two] properly carried out (of which the Eastern State 
feet square, The opening is secured by an iron | Penitentiary of Pennsylvania may be taken asa 
grate used as atrap-door ; the only other orifice | practical illustration,) and superior, as we be- 
is one at the bottom, about an inch and a half in| lieve, to all others, has not made one tithe the 
diameter, for the admissioa of warm air from| progress in the world which we feel assured it 
underneath. The cells are eight feet nineinches | would have done if its true character had been 
long, four feet six inches wide, and nine feet 


understood. . 
eight inehes high. The gloom is indescribable.} The various officers of the Penitentiary, by 
The diet during confinement was bread and/| their general kindness and good temper in their 
water only. Thus immured, and without any 


care of and intercourse with the prisoners, evi- 
occupation, it will excite no surprise to learn|dence their fitness for their position, and as 
that a man who had been sentenced to pass|“ like begets like,” similar deportment is recip- 
seventy days in one of these miserable pits, hung} rocated by the prisoners towards them. This 
himsel if after four days’ imprisonment. Another is one of the excellent features of our System, 
condemned to sixty days, also committed suicide] which rarely, if ever, calls for the exercise of 
on the twenty-fourth day.” Our author goes on | harshness by the keepers, and consequently, in- 
to speak of similar experiments having been | stead of vindictive or bitter feelings being ex- 
made in Virginia, where the cells were in fact] cited towards them, on the part of those under 
mere dungeons, being in the basement, anf so|their control, a mutual feeling of sympathy is 
dark as to require a lamp in visiting them.| frequently brought into action. This was re- 
They were not warmed at any season of the|cently very pleasantly exemplified in the pres- 
year, and a prisoner’s feet were actually frozen | ence of a number of our Committee. A keeper, 
during the confinement. 1n damp weather the | who had charge of about thirty prisoners in one 
water stood in drops on the walls, &c. He then|of the corridors, received intelligence of the 
adds: ‘* From experiments of this character no | death of a son in the army, and having obtained 
just conclusions can therefore be derived, un-| leave of absence for a few days that he might 
friendly to solitary imprisonment of any kind, | go to Virginia to bring home the remains, be- 
espec ially when accompanied by employ ment, fore leaving called at the cell of each of those 
in large and well-ventilated cells, the arrange-| under his care and bade them farewell. Both 
ments of which have reference to the preserva- 


the words and deportment of the prisoners 
tion of the health, regular employment, and|evidenced that they sympathized with their 
the improvement of the mind of the offender.” | caretaker in his bereavement. It is also a gen- 
Weare aware that the disastrous results of the] eral practice with the keepers in the evening, 
treatment of the prisoners, as set forth in these |as they pass from cell to cell to hand in a light 
extracts, was not wholly owing to their being| and lock the doors, to exchange a parting salu- 
deprived of labor, but it is evident from the] tation with the inmates. We think it must be 
manner in which the subject is treated by the 


self-evident, that such a condition of things is 
author, that the evil was greatly aggravated by | much more favorable as a school of reform than 


that where the harshness of discipline prevails, 
which is said to be inseparable from the Silent 
System. The former is like the mellow soil 
moistened by the gentle shower, which receiv- 
ing the seed kindly, when deposited by the 
hand of the husbandman, it soon germinates, 

















































* Less than one-sixth the size of the cells in the 
corridors which were then completed in our peni- 
tentiary, as described by the same writer, to wit: 
elcven feet nine inches long, seven feet six inches 


wide, and sixteen feet high to the top of the arched 
ceiling 
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and in due season brings forth fruit, which 
abundantly rewards him for his toil. Whilst the 
latter is like the arid, indurated clay, upon which 
equally good seed may have been scattered, but 
being dry and impenetrable, it either never 
springs up, or at best it has a stunted growth, 
and its yield never compensates for the labor 
bestowed upon it.—Journalof Prison Discipline. 


diately cries out with the sensation of heat or 
burning or scalding at any point from the mouth 
to the stomach ; the presumption then is, that 
some corrosive poison has been taken—something 
which eats or destroys or disorganizes the mus- 
cles or fleshy parts of the tongue, mouth, throat, 
stomach, &c. Most poisonous substances of 
this sort are acids, and the first best remedy 
likely to be at hand is common soap dissolved 
in water, or soda or saleratus or magnesia; but 
in the hurry of inexpert hands the remedy may 
be made so strong as to become of itself another 
poison, hence it is best to take the simplest 
thing which is most likely to be at hand, and 
which cannot injure in any quantity or strength 
in which it can be taken; hence for poisons 
which cause an instantaneous sensation of burn- 
ing in the throat, &c., drink a tea-cupful of 
sweet oil or lard, or grease of any sort ; the most 
that can happen from an over amount is that it 
will be vomited up, and this brings more or less 
of the poison out of the stomach. Then you 
can more leisurely drink magnesia water or 
strong soap-suds, ora table-spoonful of wood 
ashes put in half a pint of lukewarm water, 

stir, let it settle two minutes, pour it off and 
drink. Ifa powder has caused the urgent sen- 
sations, the most generally-applicable antidote 
is to swallow one or two raw eggs; the white is 
the efficient part, but there may not be time to 
separate the yolk; this is best in poisons from 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate, verdigris, creosote, 
&e. If the-effect is not instantaneous, and time 
may be taken, the first best thing to be done in 
all cases is to get the poison out of the stomach 

instantly, by swallowing every five minutes a 
tea-cupful of warm water, into which has been 

stirred a full tea-spoon each of common salt and 
ground kitchen mustard ; there is vomiting al- 
most as soon as it reaches the stomach; then 
drink a cup or two of very strong coffee, which 
is the best remedy for all anodyne poisons, as 
opium, morphine, laudanum, Xc., &c. In short, 

if the sufferings are instantaneous and urgent, 

drink sweet oil or soap-suds; if gradual or 
causing drowsiness, mustard emetic, strong 
coffee, or white of eggs.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


















































POISONS AND ANTIDOTES. 


The antidote of a poison is that which ren- 
ders it instantly harmless; this it does by con- 
verting the elements or ingredients of the poi- 
son into new compounds, which are wholly 
innocuous. But in all these cases, the benefits 
to be derived from the employment of an anti- 
dote are proportioned to the instantaneousness 
of the application; the importance of this is 
very generally understood, but the event de- 
prives friends of all presence of mind; they are 
thrown into such a flurry as to be incapable of 
connected thought or efficient action. It may, 
therefore, save many a human life if the reader 
will impress upon his mind two or three general 
principles. It is true that every “ bane has 
its antidote,” but as there are hundreds of 
poisons, and the memory would be overtaxed 
with an antidote for each, it is agreeable to note 
that some substances are perfect antidotes against 
a dozen poisons ; and it is fortunate, too, that 
these substances are almost always at hand, even 
in the poorest households. Strong coffee; salt 
and mustard ; white of eggs; any kind of do- 
mestic oil, lard or grease—these four things an- 
tagonize almost all ordinary poisons. If the 
reader will bear this in mind, he can be happily 
and efficiently calm, under almost any circum- 
stances of poison in which he is likely to be 
placed. 1. Prevention is.best. No poisonous 
substance should be allowed in any household 
for one single instant, after it is out of the hand; 
whatever has been left after use, should be at 
once thrown into the sink or carried out into 
the street or road, broken, poured out, or seat- 
tered. 2. The very moment you see anything 
in a paper or bottle or other vessel, without a 
mark showing what it is, empty it without a 
moment’s delay into the sink ; this is safer than 
throwing it into the fire, for it may be inflam- 
ag le or explosive and cause much mischief. 

Never take, taste, or give anything, whether 
beside or fluid, in the dark, or without looking 
deliberately at the label, in a clear light, although 
you may have put the vessel or paper down with 
your own hand, a minute before. But from in- 
attention, recklessness, or design, poisons will 
sometimes be swallowed, and the truly wise will 
inform themselves beforehand, as to the best 
means of procedure. First, send for a physi- 
cian. Meanwhile, remember that the effect of 
administered poison is instantaneous, or comes 
on slowly. If instantaneous, the patient imme- 





STEPHEN A. BENSON, PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 
To the Editors of the Journal of Commerce: 


Gentlemen: In your paper, a few days ago, 
a writer, speaking of Stephen A. Benson, Presi- 
dent of Liberia, says that he was for a time a 
servant in my office in Baltimore. This is a 
mistake. Mr. Benson’s opportunities were, in 
some respects, less even than my office might 
have afforded, in gleanings from the observation 
of a lawyer’s practice. James Benson, the father 
of the President, emigrated from Cambridge, 
Dorchester County, Maryland, in 1822, when 
his son Stephen was six years of age. He sailed 
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with Ashmun, in the brig Strong, in the month 
of May, and in November was wounded in the 
battle with the natives at Cape Mesurado. 
eldest son was killed, and Stephen taken pris- 
After some months of captivity, he was 
restored to his parents, and was put to school to 
the Rev. John Revey, who had emigrated from 
Maryland, where he taught a school of colored 
In 1832, the elder Ben- 
son removed with his family to Bassa, and traded 
with the natives, and farmed until his death. 
His son did the same, opened, and added to a 
large coffee estate, and continued engaged in 
mercantile and agricultural pursuits until he was 
elected President of Liberia, never having left 
Africa from the time of his landing until he 
paid, not long since, a visit to England, where 
yas received with kindness and distinction. 
He is a member of the Methodist Church. His 
manners are modest and unassuming, with the 
air of a man of fixed purposes; and he is re- 
puted to be an acute and wary politician. 
writes clearly and well, and to the point. 
features and complexion indicate unmixed Afri- 
can descent, and, take him altogether, he affords 
a striking illustration of the capability of his 
race, when relieved from influences that oppress 
them here, to establish and maintain an intelli- 
gent, industrious, and brave nationality. 
Most respectfully, 
Jno. H. B. Latrosg, 
President American Colonization Society. 

Barrimore, Dec. 16, 1862. 


warning to the inhabitants to abandon their 
homes and property to destruction, and seek 
elsewhere for personal safety. How vividly does 
such a deliberate announcement impress the 
mind with the dreadful character of war! Des- 
criptions of the terrible scenes on the battle. 
field, where the sufferers are those actually en- 
gaged in conflict, scarcely enable us more fully 
to realize that WAR, whether waged for con- 
quest or in alleged national defence, or to en- 
force, under the guise of a national police, the 
execution of laws and the preservation of gov- 
ernment, is and ever must be contrary to the 
principles of Christianity which are to subdue 
the world to righteousness and peace. In times 
like the present, a faithful testimony against the 
crime and the folly of all war can be maintained 
only through faith in the power and truth of 
the principles of the Gospel of Peace, and in a 
thorough conviction of the sacredness and invi- 
olability of human life under the Christian dis- 
All attempts to advocate peace on 
grounds of mere expediency or policy must fail. 
The peace principles, upon which disputes 
between distinct nations should be settled with- 
out a resort to arms, are equally to be applied, 
andare not more difficult in their practical appli- 
cation to difficulties which arise between differ- 
ent portions of one nation. 


children in Baltimore. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1863. 


Diep, 3d month 26th, aged 85 years, less three 
days, Hannan Kenwortuy, widow of the late Jesse 
Kenworthy. She was an elder of Westland Monthly 
Meeting, Pennsylvania. . 

Her long and useful life was marked with muca 
Christian simplicity and devotedness of heart, to the 
cause of our Holy Redeemer. 
trines of Truth, and the testimonies of our religious 
Society, with unwavering firmness, throughout the 
varied trials, which, during her earthly pilgrimage, 
she had to pass through—often saying in view of the 
consistency and stability of true vital Christianity— 
the truth as it is in Jesus—that “ the truth, and only 
the truth would hang together.” 
wife, an affectionate mother—given to hospitality— 
ready to contribute to the comfort and help of others, 
distributing freely to the poor ; and when disease and 
suffering pressed heavily upon her, in her usual 
meek and quiet spirit, she was favored in cheerful 
submission, to resign herself to the will of her 
heavenly Father, calmiy waiting all the appointed 
time until the blessed change came, trusting in the 
mercy and merit of her precious Saviour, through 
»>}whom she had sought redemption and salvation. 
She found in Him a strong refuge, an unfailing com- 
forter and hope of glory. And her surviving friends 
have the consoling assurance that she has sweetly 
fallen asleep in Jesus. 


——, in Smithfield, R. I., on 4th month 8th, 1863, 
Eparaim Cog, in the 76th year of his age; a worthy 
member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 















Wuar War 1s.—We copy the following no- 
tice from a hand-bill which appears to have 
been printed at Norfolk, for distribution in the 
towns and villages in the portion of Virginia 
contiguous to that city :— 


She upheld tke doc- 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA, 

Norfolk, Va., April 12, 1863. 
The proximity of the Confederate forces ren- 
ders it proper, by virtue of the Military and 
Naval authority of the United States, to give 
All foreign Consuls and 
their families ; all women and children, and 
other persons not in the service of the United 
States, who prefer safety to the conflict of war, 
are notified that on the approach of the enemy 
to any town or village within this Department 
and the range of the Union guns, such town or 
village will be fired on without further consider- 


She was a faithful 


the following notice. 


E. D. Keyes, Major General Com’dg, 
Department of Virginia.” 


This document was of course intended as a 
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He was strickeu down with paralysis in 1858, and 
had been mainly confined to his bed for more than 
five years, often enduring severe attacks of illness 
with Christian patience and resignation, expressing 
his assurance of being received into glory. Modest 
and unassuming, he was an affectionute husband, a 
very tender father, and a well beloved neighbor and 
friend. His family are consoled with the belief that 
he has entered into the mansions prepared for all 
those who love and fear the Lord. 


Diep, on the 12th of 2d month, 1863, Mary, wife of 
Eli Johnson, in the 54th year of her age ; a member 
of Richland Monthly Meeting, Indiana. For the last 
few months she had felt her strength declining, and 
believed her life was drawing to its close. She was 
diligent in the attendance of meetings when her 
health would permit, and took a lively interest in the 
affairs of the Church, and her discriminating mind 
and sound judgment rendered her a useful and valued 
member of Society. Her friends have the consoling 
evidence that she has exchanged the pains and the 
trials of earth for the joys of heaven. 


—, on the 4th of 2d month, 1863, Ruopa J., wife 
of Cyrus A. Hunt, and daughter of Eli and Mary 
Johnson, in the 26th year of her age; a member of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, Indiana. From child- 
hood she was an example of meekness and obedi- 
ence. She often expressed a wish to be in submis- 
sion to the divine will, and a desire to be willing to 
leave all and go at the divine call, expressing a hope 
that she might be preserved in patience through suf- 
fering to the end. She was fond of the Bible and 
other religious books, and spent much of her time in 
their perusal. Near the close of her life, being 
asked if she was willing to go, she replied, “ yes,” 
but expressed much concern for those near and dear 
whom she was about to leave behind. She passed 
away, after a short illness, leaving much consoling 
evidence to the bereaved that she has exchanged this 
life for a happier state of existence. 


——, on the 22d of 4th month, 1863, Srrpuen, son 
of Lot and Miriam Lindley, the latter deceased, in 
the 19th year of his age; a member of Rush Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Park County, Indiana. 
He expressed to those around him that he was willing 
to die; that he loved the Lord, and that his peace 
was made with Him. 


——,, at Pleasant Hill, Howard County, Indiana, on 
the 28th of 3d month, 1863, Jessz, son of Edwin and 
Jane Hanson, aged seven months and twelve days; a 
member of Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, in Cardington, Ohio, on the 4th of 4th month, 
1863, Loren Gray, in the 51st year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. After suffer- 
ing much during a long and trying illness, he passed 
quietly and peacefully away, saying, near his close, 


that he had no fears and no doubts, but that it) 


would be well with him in the end. 


——, 4th month 24th, aged 71 years, lacking 5 
days, Naruan Barker; a member of White River 
—~ Meeting, Indiana, beloved and esteemed by 
all, 


—_—_ 28 ——___—_ 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will open 
on Third-day, the 
nine weeks. 

Oz1as Wuitmay, A. B. Principal. 

Applications may be addressed to 

James Van Biarcom, 
Vassalboro’ Maine. 
4mo. 30, 1863—3t. 
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SEEDS FROM THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture will send seeds 
to those who write to him for them. The names of 
the writers should be plainly given, with the Post 
Office, County and State, and address the letter to 
“Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.” 

ahaa icerelaaiain 
From the Scientific American. 


, THE FACTORY OF THE AMERICAN WATCH 
COMPANY. 
(Concluded from page 558.) 

The system of duplication is practiced here 
with most excellent results. A quantity of 
parts, in a certain stage of progress, are given to 
one workwoman, say some small pinions, for in- 
stance, to be forwarded another stage, and of 
these she does several thousand before taking 
another lot. Out of this number possibly a 
dozen of them will be spoiled, from some inhe- 
rent defect in the metal, or fault in the cutting 
tool, but, in general, all which were taken from 
the foreman are returned. Now let us look at 
this point: here are some pinions (they are 
small shafts with a pivot turned upon each end, 
and perhaps one-fourth of an inch long from end 
to end), of which the workwoman takes the 
quantity mentioned, and yet is able, by the per- 
fection of the machinery, to return all that she 
had taken away, without loss. Conceive of the 
manual dexterity and skill which would be re- 
quired to obtain the same results! But this is 
not all; the pinions are perfect ; not only as re- 
gards the division of their teeth, but also in that 
smoothness of surface which is so essential. to 
nice-working machinery. This principle of 
accurate duplication may be clearly understood 
when we say that if the company desire to make 
5,000 full-plate Bartlett movements, they give 
the order in the various shops to get out the 
pieces required for them. The work is given 
out, and the 5,000 are finished in detail and put 
together without selecting one part to fit another. 
The pieces are taken indiscriminately from the 
several departments to the final one, where they 
are put together and adjusted; and they rarely 
fail to fit correctly and accurately. This is, not 
to multiply phrases, simply marvellous. Let the 
reader take out his watch and examine the 
wheels, the pivoted and leaved pinions, the 
jewels so nicely fitted, the steel work of all 
shapes, the expansion balance, &c., which enter 
into its composition ; let him mark particularly 
the elaboration and exquisite cunning which is 
displayed in this, the most beautiful of all man’s 
workmanship, and he will fully appreciate the 
value of the principle that the company employs, 
and which we hope wehave made clear. All the 
holes in which the jewels are set must be at an 
unvarying distance from each other in every 
plate, from the first up to the five-thousandth. 
If they were not similar, the adjustors, when 
they came to put the movements together, would 
be obliged to throw some of them on one side, 
and they would be consequently lost. 
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The machinery by which all the watch move- 
ments are manufactured is made on the premis- 
es, and displays constructive talent of the 
highest order on the part of the company’s me- 
chanics; and it will only be necessary to inform 
the mechanical reader that the wheels and _pin- 
ions, with the finest pivots, of the American 
_ watch, are all made by regular and legitimate 
mechanical tools. The operations are, in fact, 
only those of an ordinary machine-shop in min- 
iature. The pinion pivot of a watch is turned 
in a slide lathe in the same manner that the 
shaft of a steamboat is. The wheels, or gears, 
as a machinist would call them, are formed in a 
cutting engine, just as are the largest gears on 
an engine lathe. And so every operation can be 


recognized, even by those unfamiliar with watch- 
work, as being in a direct line closely allied to 
the natural and established rules by which ordi- 


nary machinery is produced. 


We should like very much to tell our pro- 


fessional readers about some of the wonderfully 
minute transactions that are carried on here. 


As, for instance, the screws that are made to re- 


tain the jewel settings in place; the jewels an- 


swer the same purpose in a watch-movement 


that the step and box do under a mill-wheel 
shaft. The jewels are placed in brass or gold 
settings which fit into holes drilled in the watch 
plate for them; where the plate and setting join 
a hole is drilled and tapped and has a screw in- 
serted in it so as to keep the jewel setting in 
place and prevent it from altering its position. 
Let us dilate a little upon those minute screws 
in order that we may understand better the 
accuracy so faithfully observed in the mechanical 
details of the American watch. Screws of dif- 
ferent sizes are used in the watch, but we refer 
only to the smallest. When we speak of screws 
the natural impression conveyed to the mind by 
the phrase is something tangible and real; but 
these screws seem almost a mockery of terms, or 
a wild delusion of the inventive brain, rather 
than any sober, sensible piece of work. The 
observer, going through the factory, sees some 
young women very busily employed with a small 
wire running in a lathe. He is told that these 
persons are making screws, and is requested to 
examine some of them and see how beautifully 
they are made. The visitor takes up a small 
box by the side of the lathe, and, looking at it, 
is rather disposed to consider himself the victim 
of a practical joke, as the contents resemble no- 
thing in the world so much as rifle powder. He 
may be pardoned for some scepticism as to the 
fact of these little steel grains possessing any 
value—and it is not until they are examined 
through a strong magnifying glass that they re- 
solve themselves into actual bolts (we may now 
call them), possessing all the features in common 
with other screws, countersunk heads, threads 
and grooves for the reception of a screw-driver. 
We dare say that there may be pins in the 











world having heads as small as one of these little 
screws, but we assert that we never saw any. 
We have also said that these screws have threads; 
they have, and the general details of their pro- 
duction are the same as those employed in 
making an ordinary-sized holt for mechanical 
purposes, with only the exception that these 
minute specks are much more perfect than the 
larger ones generally are. These jewel screws 
are made out of steel wire; they are, as we have 
seen, turned in a lathe, have threads cut on 
them, and are finally separated from the main 
“rod” by a cutting-off tool. Before they are 
cut off the wire, however, they are screwed into 
a plate provided with holes tapped for their re- 
ception, and put into a machine which saws 
grooves in them for the screw-driver. These 
screws are then hardened and blued. Fifty-two 
of them weigh one grain, and about 300,000 
weigh one pound! The threads are cut with 
dies, and these dies are threaded with a machine- 
made tap—that is, one cut in an engine lathe. 
There are 240 threads in an inch, which is a 
fineness of division invisible to the naked eye. 
The market value of a pound of such screws is 
about thirty-six hundred dollars ! 
ee 
Correspondence of the Evening Post. 
THE FREEDMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Port Royal, March 25th, 1863. 

My first visit was to Hilton Head Island, and 
here I noticed but very few mulattoes. Nearly 
all the people are pure black. On St. Helena 
and other islands the proportion of yellow peo- 
ple is greater, but on Port Royal Island they 
form a considerable part of the population, es- 
pecially in Beaufort. There are no tables to 
show the number of each complexion. 

I suppose it was mere chance that in the 
schools I visited I found the best scholars to be 
among the pure blacks. My tests were by no 
means sufficient to found a theory on; and I 
heard no one generalizing in the matter. 

The children in the schools are of all sizes 
and ages. Generally, in one corner of the room 
you will find half a dozen or a dozen girls nearly 
grown ; and from that they range down to little 
urchins of four and five years. The larger girls 
I always found dressed with neatness and pro- 
priety ; the mass of the school, however, is clad 
in a curious and inexhaustible variety of rags, 
of all shades and materials. On Sunday chil- 
dren and parents come to church in better 
clothing. 

Their conduct in the schools is satisfactory to 
the teachers. They are restless, as all children 
are; for my part, with doors and windows open, 
and the warm sunlight shining in upon the busy 
company of spellers and readers, I wondered 
that they could be kept in at all. he attend- 
ance is regular, the parents being anxious that 
their children should learn. I heard no com- 
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laints from teachers; and I am sure that these 
ladies would find it difficult to manage, in a New 
England or western country school, such big 
boys as I saw sitting submissive under their 
rule. 

The people remain for the most part in their 
old homes. Some have removed to Beaufort, 
where there is a considerable demand for ser- 
vants and other laborers; and on Hilton Head 
Island the necessities of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, which employs there alone six 
hundred men, have brought many families down 
to the fort. Outside of its limits General 
Mitchell caused a village to be laid out, where 
there are now upwards of a hundred houses; 
and on General Drayton’s place another is grow- 
ing up from the same demand. General 
Mitchell’s village was unfortunately laid out on 
too contracted a scale. The plot of ground 
assigned to each cottage is not large enough to 
furnish support to the owners, as it is desirable, 
for the present, at least, that it should—the 
women being quite capable and ready to culti- 
vate the ground. It seemed to me, too, that 
the site chosen was the least fertile I saw. 
However, the people are contented and indus- 
trious ; I saw the women and children in every 
“lot” planting sweet potatoes, and preparing 
the ground for corn. 

Not only have the greater number of the 
people remained on their old plantations, but 
they still live in their old quarters, they continue 


to work in their old “ tasks,” they display the 
same strong local attachment which Mr. Sewell 
noticed as characteristic of the black freedmen 


in the British West Indies. It is known 
throughout the Department that General Hun- 
ter never refuses a negro the necessary pass to 
take him to the North; but not a dozen appli- 
cations have been made since our occupation 
began—and of the half dozen blacks who have 
ventured from here to the northern States, sev- 
eral have returned. 

This attachment to their old homes is very 
strong, but they love liberty even more than 
home; as they have shown in numerous in- 
stances. Some months ago all the negroes on 
a plantation within the enemy’s lines, seventy- 
six in number, fled in one night in an old seow, 
and landed next morning on Port Royal Island. 
Their master had told them that when they had 
gathered his crop he meant to remove them a 
little farther back, where the Yankees could not 
get at them, to sell them to Cuba. The very 
next night men, women and children packed up, 
put their bundles into a scow, and drifted down 
into our lines. 

When our forces evacuated Edisto Island, last 
year, sixteen hundred blacks left their homes 
and all their property, rather than run the risk 
of falling again into the hands of their masters. 
These people had their corn and cotton growing 
finely ; they were a happy and prosperous com- 
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munity, living where they had always lived. 
They were given their choice, to remain or to 
become exiles, leaving all their property behind. 
Nota man or woman remained. They preferred 
to lose everything else, in order to assure their 
liberty. It is very plain, that to produce that 
“invasion of black laborers in the free States,” 
of which some foolish and wicked persons at 
the North speak so often, we have only to main- 
tain slavery in the South. If by any chance 
the region here in our possession could be once 
more declared slave soil, not a negro would re- 
main here—all would fly to New York. But 
while they can be free here, not one desires to 
go North. 

I am ashamed to say that the love of liberty, 
felt and shown by these people, constantly sur- 
prised me. We who have not been slaves do 
not appreciate the horrors of that state, nor will 
you ever know the endurance and ardor of that 
love of liberty which God has planted in the 
breasts of all men and women, till you see it 
shining out in the faces of these ignorant and 
abused fellowmen ; till you learn how it has 
made brave the hearts of their most timid wo- 
men, how it has nerved them to face every dan- 
ger, to suffer'every loss, to sacrifice every feeling, 
that they may secure freedom. 

The results of emancipation in the West In- 
dies proved long ago that the negro, free, is not 
that fatal lover of idleness which the master al- 
ways proclaimed him. On these Sea Islands 
the freedmen have shown themselves industrious 
and willing workers, and that without the 
slightest compulsion. Many have even shown 
enterprise, which was not be expected of them, 
from their antecedents. Last summer Barnwell 
and Hall Islands were evacuated by our troops. 
When the pickets were removed, the blacks 
were also taken to Port Royal Island. They 
left their crops of corn, potatoes and cotton, 
standing. They discovered presently that the 
rebels did not take posssession ; and emboldened 
by this, petitioned for permission to return and 
care for their crops. Leave was granted, but 
they were warned that no guards would protect 
them—that it was at their own risk they ven- 
tured back. This independent colony returned, 
tended and harvested their corn and cotton 
without the guidance of a superintendent, and 
for months without the slightest encouragement 
or pay; and I saw cotton of their raising in the 
gin-house at Beaufort. These two islands lie 
very near Port Royal Island, and doubtless they 
felt tolerably secure from capture in the fact 
that flight was easy and a refuge near at hand. 

The old plantation lines are preserved in the 
administration of affairs, and thus the cireum- 
stances of the people are but little changed, ex- 
cept in the great matter that they were slaves 
and are now free. The system of administra- 
tion which has been adopted is probably as gaod 
as could be contrived. It has the great merit 
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that it interferes very little with the people ; 
leaves them almost altogether to their own guid- 
ance, and regards them as self-supporting men 
and women. 

The islands in our possession are divided into 
four districts. The first embraces Port Royal 
and Cat and Cane islands ; the second comprises 
St. Helena’s, Ladies’, Wassa, Coosaw, Dathaw, 
and Morgan islands; the third consists of Hil- 
ton Head and Pinckney islands; the fourth 
Paris Island. 

The people “areymade responsible for plant- 

ing and cultivating sufficient corn and potatoes 
for their own subsistence.” This is the ground- 
work. To enable them to do this each family 
has an allotment of ground, at the rate of two 
acres for each working hand, and five-sixteenths 
of an acre (one task and one quarter task,) for 
each child. The superintendents make the al- 
lotments in such manner that there shall be no 
waste land. The “task” is a quarter of an 
acre ; and the old plantatiéns are all marked off 
by peculiar ridges, so that the labor of allotting 
ground is not great. 
. It was thought well not to intermit altogether 
the cultivation of cotton, and accordingly, at 
the commencement of the season of 1862, the 
people agreed to undertake, in addition to their 
own allotments, each a certain space of cotton 
land. For labor on these they are paid at the 
rate of twenty-five cents per day’s work, the 
nature and extent of which is strictly defined. 
That is to say, they are paid not by the day, but 
for the amount of work each performs. In ad- 
dition to this, they are paid two and a half cents 
per pound for the cotton each raises and picks. 
Such of them, if any, as do not choose to work 
in the cotton fields, are required to pay two dol- 
lars per month rent for the houses and lands 
they occupy. There are some additional ex- 
penses necessary before the cotton is ready for 
market, as for assorting, bagging, ginning, 
moating and packing, the whole cost of which is 
three cents per pound. 

Under this system a cotton crop has been 
raised by free labor, and is now nearly ready 
for market. This crop amounts to seventy-five 
thousand pounds, worth now in this market at 
least one dollar per pound. 

You will now ask, How does this system 
work? I asked what punishments or penalties 
were provided for refractory or utterly indolent 
and improvident negroes? To this I got no def- 
inite reply ; and I found the reason to be that 
not enough of such cases had arisen so far to 
necessitate the formation of a code. We have. 
none amongst us either at the North—our laws 
take no account of the idle and improvident; socie- 
ty leaves them to their reward. Even so it seems 
to be among these people. Here was another 
instance, and only one of a hundred, where it 
was brought home to me that these freedmen 
are men and women as we are, and that the 
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problem of forming them into useful members 
of society is divested of most, if not all, its 
difficulties the moment we make this the first 
principle ruling our plans: “ He that will not 
work, neither let him eat ”’—that is the whole 
law needed. 


ete 
From Chambers’s Journal. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES. 


It is strange to observe for how many cen- 
turies the powers of human invention remain 
passive in any particular direction, and then 
suddenly leap intoactivity. For nearly eighteen 
hundred years after the Christian era, no sub- 
stantial improvement was made in the principle 
of the primitive lamp composed of a wick 
amidst grease. The outward form and sub- 
stance of the receptacle which held the oil might 
be altered for the better, but the illuminating 
power was not increased. The bronze lamps of 
Egypt, and especially those discovered in 
the excavations of Pompeii, are so beautiful in 
shape, that we can originate nothing to excel 
them, and are content to copy their elegance; 
but in principle they show no signs of advance 
from the earliest period. They yielded a poor, 
feeble light, and emitted a rank offensive odor, 
insomuch that the proverb applied to an author’s 
manuscript, Lucernam olet, “it smells of the 
lamp,” had a practical significance, which we of 
the present day can scarcely appreciate. 

Before adverting to modern improvements, let 
us turn to the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and see what were the systems of artificial 
lighting then in vogue. Practically speaking, 
there were only four descriptions of illuminating 
media; the common dip candle for the poor, the 
mould candle for the middle classes, the wax 
candle for the rich, and the oil-lamp, fed with 
fish oil, for the street and staircase. 

The constant necessity for snuffing tallow 
candles, owing to the imperfect combustion of 
their inflammable substance, was the great 
drawback to their use. The fact was, that the 
wick pumped up more tallow than the air sur- 
rounding the flame could consume, hence the 
centre of the flame presented a dull, smoky ap- 
perance, and the wick became incrusted with a 
fungous head, which impeded. and obscured the 
light. In the year 1799, an invention was 
patented for superseding snufling. The candle 
resembled a common candle, except that it pos- 
sessed no internal wick. In place of this, a 
short wick was fixed at the upper extremity, 
fitted in a metallic collar, which, as the candle 
slowly consumed, descended with it. ‘The plan 
proved a failure, for the unconsumed carbona- 
ceous matter gathered on the wick, and obscured 
the light as much asever. The idea was in 
itself feasible enough ; its ill success was entirely 
owing to the impure substance of which candles 
were at that period composed. 
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But while inventors were racking their brains 
over these apparently trifling matters, a new 
illuminating agent was arising, which threatened 
at the time to extinguish candles forever. The 
history of gas has often been told: let us des- 
patch it in a few sentences. 

In 1792, Murdoch lighted his house and 
offices at Redruth, in Cornwall, with coal-gas. 
In 1798, he applied his invention to the work- 
shops of Boulton and Watt, the engineers. For 
some years, however, the progress of gas was 
impeded by the foul mephitic ‘odors which it 
emitted. ‘These were removed to a great extent 
by Mr. Clegg, who, in 1807, freed the gas from 
sulphuretted hydrogen and other impurities by 
passing it through lime-water. In 1810, Mr. 
Winser, of !uckless celebrity, put up a few gas- 
lamps in Pall Mall. In 1814, the authorities 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, substituted gas 
for oil throughout the parish. By degrees, 
nearly all London imitated the example ; and in 
1820, Paris removed her old swinging lamps— 
the irons of which had vibrated with the sus- 
pended body of many a counter-revolutionist— 
and proceeded to adopt the new system. Old 
fashioned Grosvenor Square clung to her oil- 
lamps as late as 1842. We may add, that gas- 
burners are constructed in three ways: the 
simple jet, formed by a pin-hole in an iron nip- 
ple; the batwing, which is a slit in a nipple, 
causing the flame to spread like a fan; and the 
argand, where a number of small holes are 
drilled ina circular plate. The batwing prin- 
ciple, which is applied so effectively to our 
street-lamps, was discovered by mere accident. 

If the whales and other members of the ceta- 
ceous tribe are gifted with the power of ascer- 
taining what is being done on shore, they 
must have rejoiced greatly over the discovery 
of gas. “ Man,” they must have said, “ that 
greedy and rapacious tyrant, will no longer come 
to hunt us down. Instead of being driven into 
the frozen and inhospitable regions of the pole, 
we shall be permitted to return to our natural 
habitat, the temperate zones, and there once more 
attain that gigantic and so-called fabulous size 
which is in reality our legitimate stature.” So 
might these good innocent whales have spoken ; 
but, alas! their anticipations have been cruelly 
falsified. When railways were initiated, it was 
prophesied that in twenty years scarcely a horse 
could be found in the United Kingdom, except- 
ing for p!easure purposes ; so when gas was dis- 
covered, oil was to be utterly superseded. But 
experience has proved that horses are more nu- 
merous and in greater demand than ever; while 
fish oil, in spite of the millions of cubic feet of 
. gas annually burned, and the various other illu- 
minating agents lately discovered, retains its 
full value, and is supplied in still greater abun- 
dance than heretofore. We fear that the world is 
tooselfish,too unheedful of the welfare of posterity 
to carry out the project of the benevolent French 
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philosopher, who has recommended us to give 
up the chase of the whale for two hundred years, 
in order to allow them to regain their former 
numbers and pristine size. 

There can be no doubt, however, that oil 
would have yielded to the superior brilliancy of 
gas had no improvement taken place in its illumi- 
nating power. People had only to compare the 
miserable, old, blinking street-lamps, which 
yielded just sufficient light to enable footpads 
to distinguish their victims, with the bright 
daylight splendor of Winser’s carburetted hy- 
drogen. Let us see how oil contrived to main- 
tain its ascendency. 

In the reign of Louis XV., under the patron- 
age of M. de Sartines, the celebrated minister of 
police, one Langrin introduced reflector-lamps. 
This was a great improvement, but still an im- 
provement external to the lamp itself, which 
remained essentially unaltered since the days of 
Pericles. Years passed away, the eighteenth 
century was drawing to a close—the first moan- 
ings of the great revolutionary storm began to 
be heard, when Argand appeared. Does this 
sound like an anti-climax? Does it seem of the 
nature of bathos to conclude a sentence so so- 
norously begun with this comparatively obscure 
name ? , We think not, for Argand was a great 
benefactor to mankind. Every evening, as we 
sit in our brilliantly lighted drawing-rooms, we 
have reason to bless his name. What substan- 
tial benefit have Napoleon’s marshals, with all 
their long-sounding titles, conferred on France, 
compared with this poor Swiss chemist ? 

Argand, who had settled in Paris, was deters 
mined to solve the problem to which we have 
above adverted. Whyshould a larger wick pro- 
portionately decrease the brilliancy of the light ? 
He worked at this for years. Instead of one 
large wick, he set a number of small wicks in a 
row. The effect was to diminish the smoke, 
but the lamp emitted a very feeble radiance. 
He then set the wicks in a circle, admitting the 
air from be'ow, so that a current of air would 
flow into the centre of the flame. The lamp 
burned nowsomewhat brighter, but not as Argand 
hoped it would burn. The current of air did 
not flow upward quick enough; there was no 
draught. The poor inventor was in despair. 
Let us conclude the narrative in the words of 
his younger brother: “‘ My brother had long 
been trying to bring his lamp to bear. A bro- 
ken-off neck of a flask was lying on the chimney- 
piece, I happened to reach over to the table, 
and to place it over the circular flame of the 
lamp, immediately the flame rose with brilliancy. 
My brother started from his seat with ecstasy, 
rushed upon me in a transport of joy, and em- 
braced me with rapture.” 

This discovery took place in 1787. Argand 
obtained a patent from the king, and hoped to 
make his fortune; but he soon became highly 
unpopular. In 1789, he was persecuted by the 
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tinmen, locksmiths, and ironmongers, who were 
excluded by the patent from participation in 
the new lamp-trade. They could not bear 
to see an interloper, who had never been bred 
to the craft, exercising their business. Then one 
Lange started up, claiming theinvention. While 
he and Argand were disputing the point, the 
tinmen petitioned the assembly to annul the 
patent, alleging with some show of logic that 
as both claimed the merit of the discovery, it 
was really due to neither. At last came the 
terrible 10th of August, sweeping away the king 
and all royal monopolies. Argand was accused 
of incivism, or some other mysterious ,counter- 
revolutionary crime, and fled to England. Here he 
fared little better; his invention was appreciated, 
but hosts of pretenders rose up to share its pecuni- 
ary advantages. In France, one Quinquet got the 
entire credit of the new lamp, which was called 
after his name, reminding us, says Argand’s 
French biographer, of Columbus and Americo 
Vespucci. Eventually the unfortunate chemist 
died in penury at Geneva, in 1803. We learn 
that in his later years he dabbled in astrology, 
and fancied that he had discovered the elixir of 
life ; disappointment had probably affected his 
brain. 

A hollow wick, fed by a current of air drawn 

- . . ‘ . 

upwards by a glass chimney, will yield a bril- 
liant, smokeless light. Such was Argand’s dis- 


covery ; and it has been the parent of all sub- 
sequent improvements. In England, at any rate, 


we have had the honesty to put the saddle on 
the right horse; we have called the lamp after 
his name, and the word “ Argand” is at the 
present day applied to all contrivances for in- 
creasing the intensity of light by a judicious 
application of air-holes. As a journal of the 
period remarks, the common lamp was compara- 
ble to a fire lighted in the open air, while Ar- 
gand’s lamp was like a fire in the furnace. The 


practical conveniences of this discovery were very} 


great. Before Argand’s time, watchmakers, 
engravers, and all artisans requiring a steady 
bright light, had been obliged to cease work at 
sunset; they were now enabled to continue their 
labors by night as well as by day. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_———<0-——___ 


CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES. 


The vegetables for the kitchen—such as cab- 
bage, cauliflower, beets, parsnips, carrots, radish- 
es, onions, melons, squashes, pumpkins, green 
peas, string-beans, tomatoes, asparagus, rhubarb, 
okra, cucumbers, lettuce, garden-egg, and so forth 
—thrive in California, many of them beyond ex- 
ample elsewhere. Cabbages weighing fifteen 
pounds are wonders in New York market; in 
San Francisco they are common. Whole fields 
of cabbage-heads, weighing twenty pounds each, 
have-been grown; and hard, solid heads, with 
no loose leaves,weighing forty-five and fifty-three 
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pounds each, are on record. One cabbage, 
which did not make a head, grew to be seven 
feet wide, throwing out leaves three and a half 
feet long on each side. In many cases the 
cabbage has been converted into a perennial, 
evergreen, tree-like plant, by preventing it from 
going to seed. Several of these are now grow- 
ing in the state, with stalks from two to six feet 
tigh, and a foliage that grows through winter 


and summer. 
——<9 2 


Gloominess is not religion. Let it not be 
imagined that the life of a good Christian must 
necessarily be a life of melancholy and gloom. 
iness; for he only resigns some pleasures to en- 
joy others infinitely greater.— Pascal. 


Christianity requires simplicity and truth. It 
allows no man to pretend to be what he is not. 
And it requires great cireumspection of its fol- 
lowers with respect to what they may utter, be- 
cause it makes every man accountable for his 
idle words. 


—_ <i 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE QUAKER MEETING, (IN WAR TIME.) 


I love in these dark, stormy days, 
When at the week’s sad close, 

To leave the city’s dusty ways, 
For Nature’s sweet repose. 


Or ’neath some humble, time-worn roof, 
To sit in silence down, 

Where peaceful souls from war aloof 
Seek first the Heavenly crown. 


I love the honest, rustic guise, 
My fathers used of yore ; 

Though worldlings still may such despise, 
And on it scoffings pour ; 


May ridicule the simple speech, 
The quiet household ways, 

So dear to those the truth doth teach 
The Lord of all to praise. 


But all those gentle principles, 
Of peace, good will, and love, 

Must stand while stands the Church of Christ, 
And God’s great gooduess prove. 


Then meekly bow, ye humble ones, 
Before Jehovah’s shrine, 

For when shall perish earthly thrones 
Your simple faith shall shine. 


So from the world of noise and strife, 
Oft let me steal away, 
Where those who seek a purer life 
Worskip the God of day. 
New Bedford, 4th month 25th, 1863. 


a 
(Selected.) 
UNITY IN THE SPIRIT. 


Brethren called by one vocation, 
Members of one family, 
Heirs through Christ of one salvation, 
Let us live in harmony : 
Nor by strife 
Embitter life, 
Journeying to eternity. 
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In a land where ail are strangers, 
And our sojourning so short, 
In the midst of common dangers, 
Concord is our best support: 

Heart with heart 
Divides the smart, 
Lightens grief of every sort. 


Let us shun all vain contention 
Touching words and outward things, 
Whence, alas! so much dissension 
And such bitter rancor springs : 
Troubles cease 
Where Christ brings peace 
And sweet healing on His wings. 


Judge not hastily of others, 

But thine own salvation mind; 
Nor be lynx-eyed to thy brother’s, 
To thine own offences blind: 

God alone 
Discerns thine own, 
And the hearts of all mankind. 


Let it be our chief endeavor, 
That we may the Lord obey, 
Then shall envy cease forever, 
And all hate be done away: 
Free from strife 
Shall be his life 
Who serves God both night and day. 


> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrian INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
22d ult. 


Great Brirary.—Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Sec- 
retary of War, died on the 13th. Earl de Grey and 
Ripon is to succeed him in the office. 

On the 16th, a deputation of shippers and mer- 
chants interested in the Mexican trade, waited on 
Earl Russell, to endeavor to obtain some assurance 
of protection from detention by American cruisers, 
for a steamer for Matamoras, then detained at Fal- 
mouth to await the decision of the Government. It 
was suggested that the Government should send a 
mail agent in the steamer, as an official guarantee 
that it was really bound for the port for which it 
cleared. Earl Russell promised to consider the pro- 
posal. He subsequently declined to act as suggested. 

Much indignation was expressed by some of the 
London journals, because U. S. Minister Adams had 
furnished a vessel with a certificate, addressed to Ad- 
miral Dupont, stating that evidence had been given 
him that the vessel was really bound for Matamoras 
with a cargo for the Mexicans. One of the shippers 
was an American. This certificate was shown at 
Lloyd’s, in endeavoring to effect an insurance on the 
vessel. The Zimes bitterly denounced the Minister’s 
conduct as arrogant assumption. The Star, on the 
contrary, justified his course. 

In the House of Commons, Horsfall had given 
notice of his intention to call attention to the seizure 
of the Alexandra, and R. Cobden had also given 
notice of another motion to follow Horsfall’s, to in- 
Vite the attention of the House to the motives of na- 
tional self-interest and obligations of implied inter- 
national engagements, which call for a vigilant and 
rigid enforcement of the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, forbidding the furnishing of ships of 
war to a belligerent power to be used against another 
With which Great Britain is at peace. The Solicitor 
of the Treasury was engaged ina private inquiry into 
the case of the Alexandra, and it was expected that 


it would soon be ready for examination in a court of 
law. 
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Two engravers at Sheffield had been arrested for 
forging American Treasury notes. An iavestigation 
showed that a considerable amount had been issued, 
in five, ten, and twenty dollar notes, principally tens. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his annual 
financial statement in the House of Commons on the 
16th. It estimates the revenue for the coming year 
at £71,498,000, and the expenditures at £67,749,000, 
showing a surplus of £3,749,000. In view of this 
surplus, he proposes to reduce the duty on tea to one 
shilling per pound, and to change the income tax so 
that only incomes over £200 per annum shall be 
taxed in the full amount, those below being dealt 
with on a regular scale. In the course of his speech, 
he expressed his belief that the increase of trade with 
France had more than balanced the loss of trade oc- 
casioned by the American war. 


Francre.—It was stated that the Emperor had ad- 
dressed an autograph letter to the Queen of Spain, 
in rather pressing terms, on behalf of the imprisoned 
Protestants. 


PoLaAND AND Russta.—The Paris Pays states that 
the dispatches from England, France and Austria, 
were presented to the Russian Government on the 
i7th ult. The Governments of Italy and Portugal 
had conveyed to St. Petersburg their adhesion to 
the notes of those powers. 


A manifesto of the Central Revolutionary Commit- 
tee of Warsaw had been published, rejecting the am- 
nesty offered by the Emperor of Russia. The only 
apparent effect of the amnesty was rather to increase 
the activity of the insurgents. A number of engage- 
ments are reported, but they appear to have mostly 
been slight, and the insurrection was constantly as- 
suming more the character of a guerilla warfare. 


The committee of the revolutionary government of 
Wilna, had issued a manifesto, setting forth the 
abuses of the Russian government, calling upon the 
inhabitants to rise in insurrection, and declaring that 
Lithuania and Little Russia are inseparable portions 
of Poland. In consequence of this manifesto, it is 
stated, the peasantry and younger portions of the 
nobility had taken up arms against the govern- 
ment. 


Greece.—The National Assembly had formed a 
new Ministry, and voted thanks to England for the 
proposed cession of the Ionian Islands. The crown 
of Greece had been accepted by Prince Christian of 
Denmark for his son. 


Eeypt.—The Sultan of Turkey, who was still in 
Egypt, had conferred the rank of High Officer of one 
of the Turkish orders upon the chiets of the Jewish, 
Greek, Armenian, Coptic and Roman Catholic per- 
suasions ; making, as he observed, no distinctions 
upon the score of religious belief. 


AvustTraLia.—The House of Assembly at Melbourne, 
had passed a resolution guaranteeing a subsidy of 
£74,000 a year, for steam communication with Eng- 
land by the Cape of Good Hope. New South Wales 
and New Zealand had come to an agreement to pro- 
mote the Panama route. The new gold fields at 
Otago, New Zealand, were proving productive, and 
the rush of passengers thither from Melbourne was 
very great; the population increased 7000 in six 
weeks. 


Mextco.—The accounts received, as usual, are con- 
tradictory, but there appears reason to believe that 
up to the 9th ult., the French, with occasional re- 
pulses, had still progressed, though slowly, with the 
siege of Puebla. Their own statements represent 
that they had possession of the Plaza, or publie 
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square, the Cathedral, and one-third of the city, but 
that the Mexicans still held important fortifications 
in commanding positions, and were making a strong 
defence. The Mexican accounts of the same date, 
expressed confidence in the ability of the besieged 
to still repulse the French, the principal fortifica- 
tions remaining intact. 


Domestic.—The various U. 8. Assessors are about 
commencing the work of assessing the income tax, 
which was to go into operation the first of the present 
month. The law requires every person to make re- 
turn of his total income, so far specifying the 
sources from which it is derived, as to enable the 
assessors to decide what deductions must be made 
from it. Persons residing inthe United States, whose 
incomes do not exceed $10,000, are subject to a duty 
of 3 per cent., and those with incomes over $10,000 
to a duty of 5 per cent., on the portion liable to tax- 
ation ; citizens of the United States residing abroad, 
not in government employ, are taxed 5 per cent. on 
the income of any property, securities or stocks 
owned in the United States and not exempted from 
the income tax; but in all these cases, income de- 
rived from interest on notes, bonds or other securi- 
ties of the United States, pays only 14 per cent. The 
following deductions will be made from the aggre- 
gate income, and the tax assessed on the remainder, 
viz.: the State and local taxes assessed during the 
year 1862; the salaries of officers or personsin the 
service or employment of the United States, from 
which the disbursing officer of the government has 
deducted 3 per cent.; the interest or dividends on 
stocks, capital or deposits in any bank, trust com- 
pany, savings institution, insurance, bridge, express, 
steamboat, ferry-boat or railroad company, from 
which interest or dividends a duty of 3 per cent. 
shall have been deducted by the officers of such com- 
pany; interest on bonds or other evidences of in- 
debtedness from any railroad or other corporation, 
from which a 3 per cent. duty shall have been de- 
ducted by the officers; and receipts derived from ad- 
vertisements on which a duty shall have been paid. 
Also, the sum of $600, except in those cases where 
the whole or any part of said $600 shall have been 
deducted from the pay of persons in the service or 
employment of the United States; the rent actually 
paid for a dwelling house or estate which is the resi- 
dence of the person assessed; and the amount paid 
by any farmer or planter for hired labor and the 
necessary repairs upon his farm, including the sub- 
sistence of the laborers. Whenever the total income 
of any person exceeds $10,000, and deductions are 
made therefrom on the ground that a portion has 
been subjected to a 3 per cent. duty upon dividends 
or interest paid by companies, &., 2 per cent. addi- 
tional will be imposed upon so much of the income 
as has been previously subjected to such duty of 3 
per cent. 

Later accounts from the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon 
state that 136 passengers and 71 of the crew have 
been saved, making 237 believed to have perished. 
The mails, vessel and cargo were totally lost. It ap- 
pears that the ship had been for twelve hours in- 
volved in a dense fog, and from previous observa- 
tiohs and the course steered, the officers supposed 
themselves to be 17 miles south of Cape Race, when 
they were really about four miles north of that 
point. Breakers were discovered, too late to prevent 
the vessel from striking. Part of the passengers and 
crew had been landed on the rocks, when the vessel 
swung off, and rapidly sank, carrying down the cap- 
tain, and all those left on board. The passengers 
saved have been sent to Quebec. 

Large numbers of slaves are said to be constantly 
escaping from Western Missouri, mainly into Kan- 
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sas. A Lexington paper says that 300 escaped from 
Lafayette Co. in three weeks; and a paper at Kan- 
sas city reports the passage through that place of a 
procession of six wagons, one carriage, five horse. 
men and ten footmen, the whole party numbering 
eighty or ninety, and carrying with them their 
household effects. No attempt appears to have been 
made to molest them. 


Military Affairs.—The rebel forces in south-east 
Missouri, who were repulsed from Cape Girardeau, 
were pursued nearly to the line of Arkansas, and 
finaliy escaped across White Water river, burning the 
bridges behind them, and losing considerable prop- 
erty in their retreat. 

Advices from New Orleans to the 26th ult., state 
that on the 24th Gen. Banks had advanced a few 
miles beyond Opelousas, that place having been oc- 
cupied on the Zlst. Communication was reported 
to have been opened by him with the U.S. fleet 
under Admiral Farragut, which has been for some 
time blockading the lower part of Red river. There 
was also a rumor of the capture of Alexandria, on 
that stream, by gunboats, but it is not yet confirmed, 
This expedition is considered important, as inter- 
rupting one line of communication between Texas 
and the States east of the Mississippi, besides gain- 
ing possession of a fertile region of Louisiana, 

Tuscumbia, Ala., has been captured by U. 8, 
troops. Mayhew, on the Mobile and Ohio railroad, 
18 miles from Columbus, Miss., has also been taken. 
This and other movements of portions of Gen. Grant’s 
army, threaten some of the railroad connections 
with Vicksburg and other rebel strongholds. 

The rebel forces who captured Morgantown, Va., 
as reported last week, appear to have moved thence 
to Fairmount, on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
near which place they defeated a body of Union 
troops, and destroyed the railroad bridge over the 
Monongahela. Some apprehension of attack was 
felt both at Parkersburg and, Wheeling; Wood Co. 
was declared under martial law, on the 3d ult., and 
the militia were called out, but at latest accounts 
no attack had been made on either place. Clarks- 
burg was said to be threatened also. 

The army under Gen. Hooker crossed the Rappa- 
hannock in the early part of last week, at several 
different points above and below Fredericksburg, and 
the right wing advanced to Chancellorsville, about 
10 miles west of that place, without serious opposi- 
tion. The movement appears to have been unex- 
pected to the rebel commanders, and their picket 
guards were captured in several places. In crossing 
below Fredericksburg on the 2Sth, a sharp conflict 
occurred. On the Ist inst., considerable fighting 
took place near Chancellorsville, and on the 2d and 
3d, a general and bloody battle was foughi near the 
same place. On the 2d a portion of (ten. Hooker’s 
right wing was driven back by a flank attack, but 
by a change of front during the night, the renewal. 
of this danger was prevented. The contest of the 
3d does not appear to have been decisive. The 
rebel forces were said to have gained some ground, 
but with great loss of life on their part, and Gen. 
Hooker’s troops remained in a strong position. The 
conflict was renewed the next cay, but we have no 
certain account of the result. The left wing of the 
U. S. army crossed the river below Fredericksburg, 
and on the 2d and 3d occupied the town and cap- 
tured the fortifications on the hills behind it, com- 
pletely defeating and driving off the troops who had 
held them. A cavalry force had been sent out to 
intercept the railroad communication of the rebel 
army with Richmond, but the result of their action 
was not certainly kuown when this paper went to 
press. 








